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THE MAKING OF MAN. 


As the insect from the rock 
Takes the color of its wing; 
As the boulder from the shock 
Of the ocean’s rhythmic swing 


Makes itself a perfect form, 
Learns a calmer front to raise; 

As the shell, enameled warm 
With the prism’s mystic rays, 


Praises wind and wave that make 
All its chambers fair and strong; 
As the mighty poets take 
Grief and pain to build their song; 


Even so for every soul, 
Whatsoe’er its lot may be,— 
Building as the heavens roll, 
Something large and strong and 
free,— 


Things that hurt and things that mar 
Shape the man for perfect praise; 

Shock and strain and ruin are 
Friendlier than the smiling days. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ex-Gov. Folk of Missouri says: “I 
have always believed in the right of 
any reasonable human being to the 
franchise, regardless of sex.” He 
added, “The sentiment in favor of wo- 
man suffrage is growing rapidly, and 
it is no longer a matter of ridicule.” 
During a recent visit to Iowa, Ex- 
Gov. Folk gave an interview to Mrs.” 
Mary D. Chambers, State press chair- 
man of the Iowa W. S. A., and ex- 
pressed himself on the subject in no 
uncertain terms. He also said, jok- 
ingly, that if he ever became Presi- 
dent of the United States and women 
had not yet obtained the ballot, he 
would certainly recommend woman 
suffrage in his message to Congress. 


The demand of the women teachers 
of New York City for equal pay has 
been denied again by the board of 
education, by a vote of 23 to 16. Sal 
to relate, only one of the four women 
members voted for it. Honor to Mrs. 
Christine Towns! It is only fair to 
say, however, that many of the mem- 
bers who voted against equal pay 
would probably have voted for it if 
they had seen where the money was 
to come from. The resolution before 
the board was that the by-laws be 
amended to provide that but one sal- 
ary be given for a position, except 
that teachers and supervisors of boys 





exceed $180 a year. A petition bear- 
ing the signatures of 10,000 taxpayers 
was presented asking the board to 
pass the resolution. It was prepared 
by the Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers. Every time that 
this just measure is rejected, converts 
are made to woman suffrage. 


Women have reason to be grateful 
to the late Justice David J. Brewer of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. While on 
the Supreme Bench of Kansas, Justice 
Brewer handed down a decision that 
women were eligible to the office of 
county superintendent of public 
schools, and another sustaining the 
right of women to money possessed 
by them at the time of marriage, and 
to all money earned by them after 
marriage by labor outside of the 
household. Much later, in the famous 
Oregon case, he wrote the decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court upholding 
the constitutionality of the law limit- 
ing the time of labor for women in fac- 
tories and laundries to ten hours out 
oi the twenty-four. Last, but not least, 
Justice Brewer contributed to the New 
York Ladies’ World of December, 1909, 
an able article in favor of votes for 
women. He reviewed and answered 
the current objections, and pointed 
out that the consensus of testimony 
from the States where equal suffrage 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Lady St. Helier (formerly Lady 
Jeune), has been chosen an alderman 
of London. 


Miss Mary Johnston contributes to 
the Atlantic Monthly an admirable 
article in favor of votes for women, 
to offset Mrs. Margaret Deland’s re- 
cent contribution on the other side. 


Mrs. Ozro Gould, formerly Miss 
Evelyn Cornelius, a Chicago girl, 
ranks as one of the first ladies in 


Korea. She is doing the honors of 
the American consulate at 
where her husband is 
American vice-consul. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin and Dr. 
Anna Dwyer, president of the medical 
staff of Mary Thompson Hospital, have 
been appointed by Mayor Busse qn the 
commission of thirty members to in- 
vestigate vice conditions in Chicago. 
The powers of the commission are lim- 
ited to the securing of information and 
the making of a report with recom~- 
mendations. 


Seoul, 
stationed as 


Mrs. Margaret C. Kaier, owner of an 
extensive estate near Mahanoy, Pa., 
celebrated her 71st birthday by. giv- 
ing her 200 employees a dinner at 
the Kaier Hotel. She dined with 
them, and the celebration, which is an 
annual one, typifies the friendly rela- 








prevails is overwhelming in its favor. 
In conclusion, he said: 

Female suffrage will come. Not 
fully at once, but by varying steps. | - 
Woman’s broader education, her _ in- 
creasing familiarity with business and 
public affairs, will lead to it. And 
why not? The chief reply is the home. 


the cheap argument, the cheap reason- 
ing take this manifestation of seem- 
ing impatience as a basis for ail the 
time-worn 


MISS FOLA LA FOLLETTE. 


tions she holds toward her humblest 
workman. During the evening the 
workmen presented Mrs. Kaier with a 
silver loving cup and 71 American 
Beauty roses, 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, who is re- 


good manners, and then taught sim- 
It is 


as notable a departure in the care of 


ple exercises in the gymnasium. 


dized, for upon it in all its fulness de- 
pends the best social life. In fact, it 
is the basis upon which growing hu- 
manity depends. And in it woman 
must ever be the great factor, the un- 
challenged queen. But female suf- 
frage will not debase the home or les- 
sen its power and influence. On the 
other hand, it will introduce a refining 
and uplifting power into our political 
life. Union in effort is the growing 
lesson of the times. Our first parents, 
guilty of a mutual sin, were, accord- 
ing to the allegory in Genesis, driven 
out of Eden, that garden which gave 
man all things to live with and noth- 
ing to live for. Hand in hand they 
went out of Eden; hand in hand they 
must enter the new paradise, grander 
and nobler than the pristine Eden, be- 
cause wrought out of the thorn-grow- 
ing earth by their united labors. 

Jane Addams contributes to the 
American Magazine for April the first 
instalment of her autobiography. As 
a child, she was devotedly attached to 
her father, who thoroughly deserved 
her love and admiration. The little 
creature was so ashamed of her 
curved spine and so convinced of her 
being a discredit to her father that, 
when strangers were present at 
church, she carefully kept away from 


in order that they might not suspect 
she belonged to him! Today that lit- 


woman in the United States. 


men who are writing able articles in 
behalf of woman’s ballot. 
Barnwell Elliott 


Civilization,’ to the last number of 
university extension 
University Press at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. It is an 
intelligent and sympathetic study of 
the historical evolution of the “mili- 
tant” agitation for suffrage. Miss 
Barnwell says: 

In the question of woman suffrage. 
the conflict means only that men do 
not understand. This is not altogether 
surprising, for there seem to be many 
women, also, who do not understand, 
especially the militant methods of the 
suffragettes. These suffragettes seem 
to be a new kind of woman, and to 
their sisters comes the anxious dread 
that women are not making the best 
of the freedom granted them so late in 
time; comes the wonder if, what wom- 
en have done for civilization in these 
later centuries, has been done only 
because they were under the shelter of 
poised control; if, in opening the door 
of woman’s convention-closed cage. 
man is to find himself face to face 
with a Tigress. All know that this is 





might receive an extra salary not to 


not true, and yet, how the cheap wit, 


him as the congregation passed out, | 
|encouragement to the 


Miss Sarah | 
contributes an es-| 
say, entitled “A Study of Woman and} 


the Forensic Quarterly, an organ of | 
printed by the! 


God forbid that it should be jeopar- | outgrown, 


arguments 
against anything but Eastern seclusion 
for woman! Meanwhile, let us look a 
little into these new tactics of woman; 
seek the reason for this seeming vio- 
lent impatience of this most patient of 
all animals. 

Miss Barnwell is not a new con- 
vert to woman suffrage; she has been 
a believer for years. Prof. Charles 
Zueblin contributes to the same issue 
of the Quarterly an interesting arti- 
cle on “The Effects on Women of 
Economic Dependence.” 
more than worth the 


The two are 





tle “Ugly Duckling” is the best-loved | 


A significant sign of the times is the | 
number of distinguished Southern wo- 


price of the 
magazine—50 cents. : 


The galleries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the State House were 
well filled from 11 in the 
morning till 4 in the afternoon, by 
women suffragists who had gathered 


Thursday 


to hear the discussion on the woman 
suffrage Dill. When the 
taken the members stood 47 in favor 


vote was 


to 104 against, and the hearing was 


ciosed. Great credit is due a number 
of our senators and representatives 
who made a strong fight for the 


amerdment which the  suffragists 
The character of the arguments 


on either side was in strong contrast. 


ask. 


and could not help being a source of 
supporters of 
the bill. The discussion was worthy 
a fuller report than is here possible, 
but it is hoped that more justice can 
he done to it in next week’s issue. 





GUNCKEL AND THE GIRL PROB. 


LEM. 
For the first time, so far as we 
know, the girls of the street, the small 
girls of the street, are to be treated 
as well as the boys for a little while 
each week. Of John E. Gunckel’s 
work for the the whole 
world knows, but now, beginning on 
March 18, he is giving the little girls 
a chance. 
Toledo has hundreds of girls, from 


newsboys 


| ten to thirteen, neglected to the limit, | 





physically as well as socially and mor- | 
ally, for whom nothing adequate has 
been done. 

Toledo has an elegant newsboys’ 
building, with all sorts of bathing fa-| 
cilities, swimming pool, gymnasium, 
library, etc., ete. Beginning on March 
18, from 4 to 6 P. M., the boys are de-| 
nied omission, and the building is 
turned over to their sisters. to the 
little girls of the street. An expert| 
leader in physical and health affairs! 
takes charge of the girls. She has 
adequate assistance. The girls are 
cleaned up, given lessons in personal 
cleanliness, in physical bearing, in| 

| 


little girls as has been made in all 
the broad land. It is a great thing 
to have a man like Mr. Gunckel with 
such a plant as that at Toledo with 
such a public behind him.—Journal of 
Education. 


THE WOMAN VOTE IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 


Stephen Guyon, a New Zealander, 
Englishwoman’s Review, 


writes approvingly of woman suffrage 


in the last 
in his country. Speaking of the last 


general election, he says that the 


2 per cent. less than the number o: 


men, and that the women not only 


knowledge and judgment. 
litical held 


consisted largely of 


meeting before 
women of voting 
age, all of whom took a keen interest 
in the subjects under discussion. 
The women of New 
solved for all time the problem of 
uniting sccial and domestic 
with political duties. Why not? 
not a man contrive to attend to his 
business or profession and yet give 
to politics all the time and attention 
the subject demands? New Zealand 
women have proved beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that women can use 
the vote with judgment, with calm- 
ness, and with dignity. It is searce}, 
too much to say that they have fur- 
nished “the best argument 


Zealand have 


er level and introduce ‘sweeter man- 
ners, purer laws.’"" They have proved | 
that the vote need not take woman | 
away from “that important share of | 
the world’s work which has hitherto! 
been hers,’ and that the granting of 
the suffrage does not necessarily di 
minish the value of the vote in the 
eyes of men. “Contrariwise.” They 
have proved, too, that it is not likely 
to result in the decadence of the race, 
for, as the Melbourne Age recently 
stated, “The first Australasian wo- 
men to receive the franchise wer 





moral and economic conditions.” 


|Table d’hote 


land’ butter will be of the 


also the first to conceive and adopt a 
practical scheme for stemming the 
appalling death-rate of babies, which 
is common to all civilized countries 
today, and is due to the strain and 
stress laid upon parents by existing 





A new shop that promises ex- 
tremely well has just been opened at 
80 Charles street, near Mt. Vernon. 
They promise to supply everything in 
fresh and wholesome condition. varied 
and attractive. A choice variety of 
dishes at reasonable rates wi!] be fur- 
nished. A specialty will be “Yogust 
Buttermilk,” made bv a lactic-acid 
ferment imported from Javaria 
dinrers will be s-rve?c 
noon and night, and hot me's sent ir 
the vicinity if desired. Milk. cream 
highes* 


recorded their votes, they took pains | 


to prepare themselves to vote wit! | 








women | te: She can 
could use for the vote, namely, that |rmsht True, she 


women would raise politics to a nigh 





grade. Cal! and tactc! 


covering from her first illness in forty 
years, assures her friends that she 
will be well enough to celebrate her 
S8lst birthday in May, and that she 
will be able in a few weeks to resume 
work on her volume of reminiscences. 
Mrs. Hanaford has been a good suf- 
fragist all her life, and for many years 
was an active worker. She is now 
living in New York City. 

Mrs. Fairbanks, wife of former Vice 
President Charles Fairbanks, who re- 
turned lately with him from a tour 
around the world, says that one of the 





;}developments which most deeply im- 
number of women who voted was only | pressed her in the old world, and espe 
. ; ‘ 

|cially in the East, was the “wonderfu! 


awakening among women.” Mrs. Fair 
banks added: “In China it is evident 
that an important and radical change 


Every po | will take place very soon. The Chi- 
election | nese women are forging rapidly to the 


front, and it will not be many years 
before they are heard of in alliance 
with the women of other countries.” 


| Julia Marlowe is a staunch womare 
.. |suffragist. She was asked if it did 
duties | rf PP x. 

Does |hot grate on her suffrage sensibilities 


“The 
Shrew,” wherein Katherine is made to 


to play in Taming of the 
cull the sun the moon and otherwise 


please her master, Petruchio. ‘No,’ 


| said Miss Marlowe, shaking her dar] 


head and smiling a_ slow, cryptic 
smile, “don't you worry about Kather 
manage Petruchio al! 
shows abject sub 
mission—but she’s so clever! She 
found out that she couldn't get he: 
own way by storming, so she tries an 
other method. Remember how at the 
very end of the play she bids the wife 
lay her hands under her husband's 
feet for the husband to tread on it 
he desires? And remember how she 
adds, ‘and may it do him ease’? 

Mrs. Izetta George of Denver, Col.. 
has accepted the secretaryship of the 
Associated Charities of Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. George has acquired a national 
prominence as a charity organizer 
during the past twenty years, her work 
in Denver having attracted much com- 
ment and praise. Ill health, due to 
overwork, compelled her to resign 
from the Denver secretaryship to take 
a complete rest. Mrs. George will suc- 
Edith S. Macdonald, who 
Malden position nearly 
months ago Since then the 
committee has considered thirty-eight 
candidates for the position. Rev. R. 
K. Sykes, D.D., now pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Malden, for- 
merly of Denver, where he was asso- 
ciated with Mrs. George in charitable 
work, was mainly instrumental in in- 


ducing her to come to Malden. 


ceed Mrs 
resigned the 
eight 
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the Russian Embassy and another to 
Miss Schwimmer, the president of the 
Hungarian W. S. A. Let our women 
get organizations of men to pass sim- 
ilar resolutions, and to forward them 
in like manner. 
The Czar’s proposed act is a crime 
not only against Finland, but against 
civilization. Finland is a free country, 
educated, enlightened, modern.  Fin- 
land is so advanced as to admit wom- 
en to Parliament; Russia so reaction- 
ary as to exclude them even from her 
universities. As it was said long ago 
that the United States could not con- 
tinue permanently half slave and half 
free, so the Czar feels that Russia 
cannot continue’ ninety-nine  hun- 





THE CRIME AGAINST FINLAND. 





Thousands of justice-loving men 
and women in America filled 
with sorrow and indignation this week 
by the news from Russia. In direct 
breach of his coronation oath, the 
Czar has issued a manifesto announc- 
ing that Finland is to be deprived of 
its constitutional liberties, and robbed 
of its right to self-government, which 
every Emperor of Russia, as Duke of 


were 


Finland, swears to uphold. 
Condemnation of this high-handed 
and illegal action is practically uni- 
versal throughout the civilized world. 
But the public indignation will do no 
good unless it is made articulate. In 
the organ of the International Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance, with the ap- 
proval of the International President, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the Hun- 
garian W. S. A. 
for an international 


publishes an appeal 
protest by the 
Woman Suffrage Associations all over 
the world. They say: 

Women of all countries have pro- 
tested against the violence done to the 
suffragettes. Many have spoken 
strongly at indignation meetings 
against the assassination of Ferrer. 
But these crimes are small when com- 
pared to the violence perpetrated by 
Russia towards Finland, one of the 
most promising modern centres of civ- 
ilization. 

Finland is by law a_ self-governing 
country. As such, it has reached so 
high a stage of civilization that it be- 
stows equal rights upon men and wom- 
en alike. Russia, where thinly-veiled 
autocracy makes arbitrary force into 
law, is now seeking to apply this law 
by incorporating within itself the 
quiet, peace-loving Finnish nation. 

The press of the world daily reports 
new developments of Russian tyranny 
in Finland. The Czar levies arbitrary 
taxes there, exacting tribute for Rus- 
sian military purposes. 
martial law, invests Finland with Rus- 
sian garrisons, and announces his in- 
tention of annexing this independent 
country, and reducing it to the level of 
a Russian province. 


Finland means more to the women | 


of Europe than any other country on 
the continent. It was the first Euro- 
pean nation which honored itself by 
enfranchising its women. Therefore 
we feel doubly grieved at its threat- 
ened subjugation. But it is not enough 
that women should feel sympathy and 
grieve for Finland; they must come to 
the rescue, must stand by the Finns, 
and show them that women have the 
courage of their convictions. For this 
purpose, the Hungarian  suffragists 
suggest :— 

(1) That all associations and indi- 
viduals who hold it a matter of con- 
science to avert, if possible, an im- 
pending danger, and not to wait until 
cruel deeds have been done and irre- 
parable wrongs perpetrated, should 
take timely action against the men- 
aced destruction of this nation. They 
should, through the press and all other 
possible channels of agitation, use 
their utmost efforts to call attention to 
the desperate situation of Finland, and 
appeal to the consciences of all equit- 
able people. 

(2) That meetings should immedi- 
ately be held everywhere, at which 
men and women of all classes and par- 
ties should unite in a protest against 
the tyrannous plans of Russia, and in 
an expression of sympathy and ad- 
miration for the steadfast courage 
with which Finland bears its fate. 
Resolutions to this effect should be 
sent to the nearest Russian Embassy. 

Our association requests that a 
short report of your proceedings and 
a copy of your resolutions on this mat- 
ter be sent to us, addressed to Miss 
Rosika Schwimmer, Budapest VII, Ist- 
van ut. 67 (Hungary). 

Women, who all over the world are 
struggling to place right above might, 
ought to be unanimous in offering 
moral support where a great injustice 
is threatened. The sense of interna- 
tional solidarity urges us to express 
our abhorrence of this Russian atro- 
city, and our admiration of Finland's 
heroic courage. 

Feministak Egyesiilete, 
(Hungarian W.S. A.). 

Budapest. 

The Woman's Journal earnestly sec- 
onds this suggestion. Where it is not 
practicable to get up a specia! meet- 
ing, let every local Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at its next regular meeting, or 
that of its executive committee, pass 
resolutions of protest, publish them in 


the local papers, and send one copy to 


and swallowed by a 


He proclaims | 


| dredths slave and one-hundredth free. 
|He is determined 
| down to the level of the rest of the 
|Empire, and to bring it under the same 
|regime of mediaeval tyranny, where 
| there is no freedom of speech, of edu- 
}cation or of the press, no security for 
}person or 


to drag Finland 


property, and where any 


|}man or woman may be flung into pris- 
lon or exiled to Siberia at an hour's 
|notice, without trial, by the whim of 
|the autocrat or any one of his multi- 
;tude of subordinate oppressors. To 
see a small but highly-civilized na- 
|tion forcibly “assimilated” by a huge, 


uncivilized despotism is as painful as 
to see a human child slowly crushed 
boa-constrictor. 
Let us protest with all our might. 

A. 8. B. 





RICHARD COBDEN ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin says of 
her father: 

“We are all aware of the part which 
Free Trade has played in the public 
life of England during the past cen- 
tury, and of the association with it of 
the name of Richard Cobden; but few 
are aWare that at this early period his 


convictions on the subject of wom- 


jen's suffrage were very definite. In| 


1845 in Covent Garden Theatre he ad- 
dressed one of the largest audiences 
during the Anti-Corn Law Agitation in 
these words:— 

“There are many ladies, I am happy 
jto say, present. Now, it is a very 
janomalous and singular fact, that they 
cannot vote themselves, and yet they 
jhave a power of conferring votes on 
jother people. I wish they had the 
franchise, for they would often make 
ja much better use of it than their 
| husbands.” 


Again in a speech in the House of 
|Commons on the 6th of July, 1848, he 
|narrated a conversation “with a gen- 
jtleman who was engaged in drawing 
| up the charter.” This was, no doubt, 
Francis Place, who asked Cobden to 
support suffrage on the 
; ground of principle. He replied:— 

| “If it is a principle that a man shall 
have a vote because he pays taxes, 
why should not also a widow who pays 
taxes, and is liable to serve as church- 
warden and overseer, have a vote for 
members of Parliament?” 

In 1860 Mr. Cobden, still adhering to 
his convictions, in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. Joseph Parkes, the father 
ot Bessie Raynor Parkes, now Madame 
Belloc, who is still living, says:— 

“My doctrine is that in proportion 
as physical force declines in the 
world, and moral power acquires the 
ascendant, women will gain in the 
scale. Christianity and its doctrines, 
though not yet coming up to its own 
standard in practice, did more than 
anything since the world began to ele- 
vate women. The Quakers have acted 
Christianity and their women have 
approached nearer to an equality with 
the other sex than any of the descend- 
ants of Eve. I am always laboring to 
put down physical force and substi- 
tute something better, and therefore 
I consider myself a_ fellow-laborer 
with your daughter in the cause of 
women’s rights.” 

As Free Traders you are, doubtless, 
followers of Mr. Cobden in the great 
ideals which he upheld. Among those 
stands pre-eminent the principle that 
Taxation without Representation is 
Tyranny. 


universal 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


The four European fellowships 
which are the principal academic 
honors at Bryn Mawr College have 
just been awarded. This is an, event 
of great interest to the student body 
and affects the senior class, a mem- 
ber of which wins the Bryn Mawr 
European fellowship; graduate stu- 
dents in their first year of residence, to 
whom the President M. Carey Thomas 
Fellowship is open, and graduate 
students of longer standing, for whom 
the Mary E. Garrett Fellowship is 
available. Each of these fellowships 
is of $500, the money to be devoted 
to the expenses of one year’s study at 








some foreign university. A fellowship 
of $700, founded by Mrs. Woerishof- 
fer of New York, in memory of her 
mother, and named the Anna Otten- 
dorfer memorial research fellowship 
in Teutonic philology, is also awarded 
annually to an advanced graduate 
student who is able to undertake re- 
search work in that line. 

The Bryn Mawr European fellow- 
ship is given this year to Helen M. 
Bley, of Narbeth, Pa., who obtained 
three scholarships offered by her 
preparatory schools. 

The President’s European Fellow- 
ship is awarded to Eunice Schenck of 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, A. B., 
Bryn Mawr College, 1907; graduate 
scholar in French. 

The winner of the Mary E. Garrett 
European Fellowship is also a student 
of French literature, and is working 
on the Romanticism of Victor Hugo. 
She is Miss Helen M. King, of Olivet, 
Mich.; A. B. and A. M. Olivet Col- 
lege, Resident Fellow in French, 
Bryn Mawr College, 1909-10. The six- 
teen previous holders of this fellow- 
ship have a distinguished record. Ten 
are Ph. D.’s; 7 are teaching in col- 
leges (1 of these being married), 1 
is engaged in college administration; 
1 is doing archeological exploration, 
3 are teaching in schools, 2 have no 
special occupation, and 2 are still 
studying. 

The Anna Ottendorfer Fellowship 
is awarded to Jane A. Harrison, of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; A. B., B. S., and A. 
M., University of Missouri, Resident 
Fellow in German, Bryn Mawr College, 
1909-10. Only two students have pre- 
viously won this fellowship: Miss 
Anna Sophie Weusthoff of New York 
City, now a student at Bryn Mawr Col- 


ilege, and Miss Esther Harmon of To- 


ledo, Ohio, now studying in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 

The half million dollars asked for 
the American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople is practically assured. Miss 
Helen Gould has given $175,000 and 
Mrs. Henry Wood $50,000. To these 
sums Mr. Rockefeller has just added 
$150,000. Several new buildings will 
soon begin to rise on the new site, and 
by the autumn of 1911 it is expected 
that the college will cross the Bos- 


phorus and establish itself in its 
| spacious quarters. For many years 
ithe pupils have been Armenians, 


|Greeks, Bulgarians and of other Ori- 


ental nations, with a few Turkish 
girls, but now restraints from Turk- 
ish girls have been removed and they 
are coming in considerable numbers. 
It will not be long before further en- 
lurgement will be needed. 

we. As 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The only woman physician in the 
Turkish empire arrived in New York 
recently. She is Dr. Mary P. Eddy, 
been in Syria 1893, 
Presbyterian 


who has since 
working 


Board of 


under the 

Foreign Missions. For 
many years she has made her home 
at Beirut, where she has been mak- 
ing a vigorous fight against tubercu- 
losis. 


Dr. Mary Gould is the newly-elected 
president of the Woman's Medical 
Society of Pittsburg, Pa. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Eva E. Bean of Old Orchard, 
Me., has been elected superintendent 
of schools. She is one of the few wo- 
men superintendents in Maine. Mrs. 
Bean was a stenographer in the office 
of ex-Mayor James O. Bradbury of 
Saco before she was admitted to the 
bar a year ago. She passed the State 
bar examination in February, 1909, 
with high rank, and is the second wo- 
man to pass the State Board since its 
institution in 1900, the other success- 
ful applicant being Miss Ethel S. Wal- 
ton of Skowhegan. Mrs. Bean is the 
only woman to pass the examination 
without a regular college or law 
school training. She is a graduate 
of the Biddeford High School, and 
has been a stenographer since 1902. 
That year she was appointed by Gov. 
John F. Hill as commissioner to take 
depositions, being one of five women 
in the State to hold such positions. 
She is a prominent member of Rebec- 
ca Emery Chapter, D. A. R. 


Eighteen young women last week 
received certificates of graduation 
from the Woman's Law Class of New 
York University. The prize scholar- 
ship, carrying with it a two-years’ 
course at the University Law School, 
was awarded to Miss Edith Chapman. 





Ten young women are students in 
the Law School of Boston University. 
This is the largest number of women 
thus far enrolled in the school in any 
one year. Miss Catherine M. O’Leary 
and Miss May’E. Connelly are mem- 





bers of the senior class and will re- 
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ceive their degrees at the coming 
commencement. Miss O'Leary is a 
graduate of the Charlestown High 
School. She expects to practise law 
in Boston. Miss Connelly is a grad- 
uate of the Lynn Classical High 
School. She expects to work in Lynn, 
where she has a large circle of ac- 
quaintances. The five members of the 
second-year class are Miss Dorothea 
Schunck of Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Sadie 
Lipner of Roxbury, Mass.; Miss Char- 
lotte Perkins of Melrose, Mass.; Miss 
Cora Cudworth of Boston, and Miss 
Mary Bradbury of Saco, Me., while 
Miss Emma Puffer of Arlington, 
Mass., Miss Rosamund Levy of Rox- 
bury and Miss Mabel Sonnabend are 
freshmen. F. M. A. 





OPENING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN. 


The first announcement of the de- 
partment of nursing and health, re- 
cently endowed by Mrs. Helen Hart- 
ley Jenkins, Teachers’ College of New 
York, shows that opportunities are 
provided for the training of women 
for a wide range of occupations. 

In addition to continuing the prep- 
aration of teachers and supervisors 
for training schools and hospitals, con- 
ducted for the past ten years by the 
college in co-operation with the Amer- 
ican Society of Superintendents ot! 
Training Schools for Nurses, the de- 
partment now offers preparation for 
visiting nurses and teachers of home 
hygiene in city and rural districts; for 
nurses, inspectors, and teachers under 
boards of health; for assistants to 
medical inspectors in public schools, 
and teachers and advisers of mothers 
in the care of school children; for 
supervisors of milk stations and teach- 
ers of infant care and feeding; and 
welfare workers in shops and facto- 
ries; for inspectors of tenements and 
markets, and for other related forms 
of social service. A one-year curricu- 
lum, leading to a certificate in district 
nursing and health protection, is of- 
fered to graduates of approved train- 
ing schools for nurses or to students 
who have had two years of college 
work. The department also an- 
nounces a one-year scientific curricu- 
lum in preparing students for admis- 
sion to the nurses’ training schools of 
Bellevue and other hospitals. In pro- 
viding this preparation the college 
will have the special co-operation of 
other parts of the university, of the 
School of Philanthropy, of Bellevue 
and St. Luke’s hospitals, and of the 
Henry Street Nurses’ Settlement, and 
the aid of many similar interests. 





A WOMAN CLERKSHIP. 


There are two interesting stories 
back of the appointment recently 
made by President Taft of Mrs. Mabei 
P. LeRoy of Pontiac, Mich., to a clerk- 
ship in the land office of the interior 
department. The sole duty of the 
holder of this clerkship is that of af- 
fixing the President's signature to all 
patents or warranty deeds issued by 
the land office. Of these there are 
about 6,000 a month. 

Up to about thirty years ago, this 
work was done at the White House 
by the President's secretaries, but 
President Arthur created a_ special 
position, as a female clerkship, for 
Miss Marcia McKean, a family friend, 
who was in straitened circumstances. 
It has been held successively by Miss 
McKean; her sister, Miss F. M. Me- 
Kean; Mrs. Margaret W. Young, who 
died recently, and now by Mrs. LeRoy. 

This appointment, which came to 
Mrs. LeRoy unsought, is in the nature 
of a remembrance of an old friend. 
She is the widow of James A. LeRoy, 
whom President Taft knew in the 
Philippines. A warm friendship grew 
up between the two, and Mr. LeRoy, 
who was an accomplished journalist, 
became one of Mr. Taft’s staunchest 
supporters for the presidency. After 
winning distinction as a writer and 
an authority on the Philippines, Mr. 
LeRoy’s health failed and he died, in 
March, 1909. In her widowhood, with 


three children to provide for. Mrs. 
LeRoy returned to her Michigan 
home. , 





THE UPLIFT. 





The New York city branch of the 
Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild plans to 
place a thousand window gardens in 
tenement houses this spring. These 
little gardens have been proved not 
only a source of pleasure to the own- 
ers, but a distinct force for general 
betterment in any neighborhood 
where they have been given. 

St. Mary’s Parochial school at South 
Norfolk, Conn., has installed a moving 
picture machine to assist in the in- 
struction of its pupils. An hour each 
day will be given to the display of 
the films. The faculty believes that 








the pupils by this means can be kept 
from spending their money on the 
moving-picture shows that are regard- 
ed as demoralizing. The law in New 
York forbids the admission of chil- 
dren under the age of sixteen to a 
moving picture show. This age limit 
ought to be increased, in the opinion 
of Judge O'Sullivan, who recently 
charged the Grand Jury to investi- 
gate the white slave traffic. Judge 
O’Sullivan says these shows are in- 
fested by “human dogs and scoun- 
drels,’ dangerous to young girls 
especially. 

The woman’s club of Oakland, Cal., 
has founded a “Child’s Welfare 
League” to work along the lines of 
prevention. It will deal with the en- 
forcement of laws for the protection 
of children, such as those relating to 
the curfew, selling liquor or tobacco 
to minors, regulating moving picture 
films, penny arcades and the like. 


The chief of the Department of 
Mines in Pennsylvania has warned in- 
spectors that every provision of the 
new child labor law must be obeyed, 
and mentions particularly the provi- 
sion that boys under fourteen shall 
not be employed outside the mine or 
under sixteen inside it, and that all 
must be able to read and speak Eng- 
lish. 


Nothing more socialistic can be 
charged against the London County 
Council than the feeding of London 
school children by the authorities. If 
anything in the government of Lon- 
don smells of socialism that does. The 
moderates, four years ago, swept the 
city in the County Council elections, 
on the ery of socialism; they suspend- 
ed the municipal steamer service on 
the Thames, and here and there lopped 
off other socialistic extravagances. 
But not even the moderate government 
dared to stop the municipal feeding 
of the poorer school children. There 
is no agitation against the practice 
today in any of the London daily or 
weekly journals. Even the Spectator 
ignores the subject. Yet over $300,000 
will be spent by the city during the 
current year in furnishing these free 
meals. In the face of the terrible pov- 
erty of the families from which the 
bulk of these children come, all theo- 
ries of the limits of state action col- 
lapse. The state compels the children 
to attend school, and, therefore, it 
feeds them. There may be no logic in 
such reasoning, but logic and hunger 
never were on speaking terms.— 
Springfield Republican. 





COUNTY COUNCILMEN. 


Miss Susan Lawrence, Miss Nettie 
Adler and Lady St. Helier (alderman), 
the three women members of the Lon- 
don County Council, distinguished 
themselves this week by sitting faith- 
fully through a meeting of the Coun- 
cil which lasted from 2 P. M. till 8 
A. M. the next day. The despatches 
say: “At 1 P. M., when the council 
chamber crowd began to thin out, 
everyone expected that the women 
members would go home, but they 
stuck to their posts, bright and alert, 
to the very end. At noon following. 
greatly to the surprise of the officials, 
Miss Adler, looking bright and smil- 
ing, and not one whit the worse for 
her vigil, returned to County Hall to 
attend a privace committee, and at 12 
o’clock Lady St. Helier and Miss Law- 
rence put in an appearance. This 
feat of endurance was remarkable in 
the case of Lady St. Helier, who is 
well on in years.” 





IRWIN SPEAKS FOR THE 
SUFFRAGISTS. 


WILL 


Will Irwin, author and journalist, 
surrounded by banners with “Help 
California to Be Free,” “Votes for Wo- 
men,” and other woman suffrage slo- 
gans, told the members of the Votes 
for Women Club in their hall on Sut- 
ter street that the thralldom in which 
women lived deprived the United 
States of one-half its brain power. 

“The false chivalry of the South,” 
said Mr. Irwin, “I have found respon- 
sible for the backwardness of that 
great section of the country in shar- 
ing national progress. Your Southern- 
er wants his women to be loved and 
petted in the home, free from the sul- 
lying touch of worldly affairs. The 
women of Colorado are more capable 
of thinking for themselves, more alive 
to the affairs of the world and their 
duty to their fellows than the women 
of any other State. This, I believe, 
is because Colorado lets its women 
vote. I do not say that Colorado poli- 
tics are any better than those of any 
other section of the country. The 
gang rules there as it does in San 
Francisco. My study of the suffrage 
question induces me to believe that 
your society woman is inclined to be 
bored by suffrage, while the working 
girls are readily accepting it as an 
avenue of relief for the many ills they 
suffer. You, representing your sex, 
must overcome the terrible conserva- 
tism of those women that wish to be 
































Geese 


as their mothers were yesterday and 
who forget that this is a progressive 
world.” Mr. Irwin referred to the suf- 
frage vote polled by the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal as represent- 
ing only a certain class of the women 
that were analogous to a class of men, 
as, for instance, the masculine pat- 
rons of sporting papers. “Woman's 
position in the past has been that of 
the upper class. She has been garbed 
in what authors call feminine psychol- 
ogy and there permitted to rest to be 
worshipped by man. Four-fifths of the 
women rather like this system. They 
have kissed their fetters.” 

Among those present were Mrs. 
Geo. Kerr of New York, a prominent 
worker in the Gotham suffrage move- 
ment, who is visiting this city. She 
will address the club at a later date. 


CALIFORNIA DEVOTION. 


Once upon a time a California bride 
sent to her mother three doljars for 
postage on 150 wedding announce- 
ments. The mother had the list of 
local friends to whom the announce- 
ments were to be mailed. The moth- 
er, being an ardent suffragist, is car- 
rying out the following plan: First, 
appropriation of the three dollars for 
suffrage expenses. Second, the per- 
sonal delivery of those announce- 
ments, working them off one by one 
as she meets her friends. This shows 
to what ends a suffrage worker goes, 
in order to keep up the work! 





THE BURDEN OF THE BALLOT. 

At a concert recently given at the 
Suffrage Settlement House, New 
York, Rev. Anna H. Shaw told a story 
of the “Burden of the Ballot.” It was 
a tale of a somewhat stalwart person 
who hailed originally from Erin’s isle, 
and in America washed clothes for a 
livelihood, and incidentally in the 
winter, because it came her way, did a 
little snow shoveling. In a Votes for 
Women State she was in due time pre- 
pared to cast a ballot. A kindly poli- 
tician volunteered to give her advice 
and information. Bridget refused. 
“You have never,” she said, speaking 
in the picturesque accent of her na- 
tive land, “offered to give me a lift 
when I was scrubbing clothes; you 
have never offered to help me when I 
was shoveling snow, and I think I can 
manage a little piece of paper my- 
self.” 





THE LATEST WORD FROM JUDGE 
LINDSEY. 


A very young man of Easton, Md., 
by name Henry Emmet Bateman, re- 
cently published a letter in the Star- 
Democrat opposing woman suffrage, 
and declaring that it was a failure in 
Colorado. Friends of the Easton suf- 
fragists immediately wrote to Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of Colorado, and re- 
ceived this answer: 

Denver, Col., March 8. 1910. 
Editors Star-Democrat, Easton, Md. 

Gentlemen:—My attention has been 
called to a recent article in your pa- 
per by Mr. Bateman opposing woman 
suffrage and calling attention to the 
political conditions here in this State. 
Permit me to say that I believe that 
the evils in our politics here are due 
to the helplessness, weakness, cupid- 
ity and corruption of men a thousand 
times more than they are to women, 
and every politician in Colorado 
knows it. Some of our political evils 
we have not been able to correct yet, 
not because of woman’s suffrage, but 
in spite of it; indeed, male suffrage 
has made the efforts of the women 
futile in many cases. 

I believe in self-government, and I 
cannot see any good argument against 
the right of women to participate in 
that government, and the main point 
is the right of men and women to 
govern themselves. The kind of gov- 
ernment they give us is a matter to 
be settled in time through the strug- 
gle for the right, in which I am in- 
clined to think that the women are a 
greater factor than the men. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN B. LINDSEY. 





SUMMER CAMP FOR GIRLS. 


One of the most wholesome and de- 
lightful ways for girls to spend the 
summer is in “camping out.” 

An excellent camp in Winona Fields, 
beautifully situated on a hilltop over- 
looking a lake, near Holderness, N. H. 
It is conducted by Mrs. Susan S. Fes- 
senden’s daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell Fessenden, and Dr. Mary 
Ropes Lakeman. Miss Fessenden is 
a college graduate and a graduate of 
the Allen gymnasium, has studied at 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnas- 
tics, at the Boston School of Expres- 
sion, and under Dr. Anderson of Yale, 
and has had years of experience as 
gymnasium director in a large school. 

The girls live entirely in the open 
air, except when it rains, and sleep 
with only a canvas roof between 
them and the sky. The attractions of 
the camp include lessons in rowing 


and swimming, nature study, picnics 
and excursions, tennis, basket-ball, 
etc. Lessons in basketry are given on 
rainy days. Arrangements can be 
made for tutoring or corrective gym- 
nastics if desired. Mrs. S. S. Fessen- 
den generally passes her summer at 
the camp and gives the girls helpful 








talks. 

The camp is open from June 30 to 
September 1. Girls from nine years 
old upward are received. Terms $175 
for the season. Early application is 
desirable. 

For further information, address 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenden, 
990 Centre street, Jamaica Plain. 
Mass., or Dr. May Ropes Lakeman, 9 
Summer street, Salem, Mass. 

Among the references are Miss Amy 
M. Homans, director of physica! 
training, Wellesley College; President 
Huntington of Boston University, and 
Dr. William G. Anderson, professor of 
hygiene and director of the Gymna- 
sium at Yale. 





SUFFRAGE IN CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Mary E. Craigie of New York, 
chairman of the church work commit- 
tee of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, has just helped 
to form a church committee in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with these temporary offi- 
cers: Honorary chairman, Mrs. George 
Howard Lewis; chairman, Mrs. H. C. 
Stark; secretary, Mrs. George S. 
Searle. 


A meeting will be called this month, 
when it is expected that there will be 
one member from each church, to rep- 
resent the church women of Buffalo. 

The Rev. Ethan Allen of the Niag- 
ara Square Congregational Church of- 
fered prayer at the opening of the 
meeting, and explained what the wo- 
men of his church were doing along 
suffrage lines. Mrs. Craigie outlined 
the purpose of the church organiza- 
tion, touching upon many of the points 
she took up when she spoke before 
the Methodist Ministers’ Conference, 

The plan is to have one woman 
from each church interest herself in 
the suffrage work, see what the senti- 
ment is in her parish, talk with her 
pastor and learn his views, try to ar- 
range for suffrage debates and suf- 
frage meetings in her parish and in 
other ways to further the cause of 
equal suffrage.—Buffalo Express 








STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 


The Woman's Club of Santa Clara, 
Cal., issued the Santa Clara News for 
one day, calling it the Easter edition 
of the paper, and promising to devote 
the proceeds to civic improvement. 
An article on Susan B. Anthony was 
written for the paper by Elizabeth 
Lowe Watson. 


Ohio. 


The Woman Suffrage Dinner atthe 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Mareh 12, 
was a great success and marked a 
milestone in the of the 
cause in Southern Ohio and Northern 
Kentucky. Ali the clubs in the vicin- 
ity of Cincinnati participated. Prof. 
W. H. Venable, our own poet, who is 
an ardent believer in equal rights, 
showed the relative position of man 
and woman in poetry from Milton to 
Tennyson, 

Judge Bode gave his views on “The 
Natural Right of Women to the Bal- 
lot,” and said that while he knew 
that women might wish to abolish 
some things to which he might not 
agree, still it was their right to do so, 
and he wanted them to have the op- 
portunity to express their sentiments, 
as men do, in the ballot box. Dr. 
Louise Southgate, of the Covington, 
Ky., Equal Rights Club, spoke on 
“Spinsters,” and the great benefit the 
changes of the last fifty years had 
wrought for them, carrying them from 
dependence to independence and to 
the open door of colleges, professions 
and business. Dr. Ellen C. Butten- 
wieser responded to the “Anti-suffra- 
gists.” Miss Alice Nealeans read an 
original poem on “The Suffragist and 
the Suffragette.’ Dr. James Dennis 
showed that “Shall Women Protect 
Herself?” meant that women should 
carry arms and learn to use them, 


progress 


Mississippi. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw will be present 
at the State meeting of the Mississip- 
pi W. S. A., which will be held in 
Greenville, April 28 and 29. Misses 
Kate and Jean Gordon, and prominent 
suffragists of Tennessee, have given 
partial promises to attend. 

Honors for Son of Suffragist. 

Mrs. Nellie Nugent Sommerville, 
President of the Mississippi W. S. A.. 
is receiving the congratulations of 
her friends upon the rapid promotion 
which her eldest son, Mr. Robert Som- 
merville, is receiving in the ranks of 
Mississippi’s promising young lawyers. 
Mr. Sommerville, who is only twenty- 
three years old, has just formed a 
partnership with Hon. Charles Scott, 
the firm having offices at Cleveland 
and Clarksdale. Mr. Scott is one of 
the prominent attorneys of the State, 
is the owner of the largest cotton 
fields in the world, and is a prospec- 
tive candidate for governor. Mr. Som- 
merville strongly supports his mother 
in her work for the enfranchisement 
of women. 

Women Good Spellers. 

The women of that progressive lit- 
tle town, Crystal, recently challenged 
the men of the town to spell against 
them in an old-fashioned spelling 
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match. When the last man had gone 
down under fire from the blue-back 
speller, ten women victoriously stood 
their ground. 

Bilbo and Bilbo. 

Mrs. Theo G. Bilbo, of Poplarville, 
wife of State Senator Bilbo, is a re- 
cent graduate of the Peabody Law 
School of Nashville, Tenn. She is the 
first woman to practice law in the 
State of Mississippi. Mrs. Bilbo and 
her husband are partners. 

Eighty-Nine Years Young. 

Mrs. Mary Cooper Barnes, of Crystal 
Springs, recently celebrated her 
eighty-ninth birthday by giving a pub- 
lic musical recital for the benefit of 
the Baptist Church to which she be- 
longs. She was the star performer of 
the evening, giving six piano selec- 
tions which she had learned over sev- 
enty-five years ago. Her granddaugh- 
ter and great-granddaughter also took 
part. At the close of the recital her 
pastor, in a touching speech, present- 
ed her with a basket of beautiful flow- 
ers in behalf of her scores of loving 
friends. A handsome sum in a free- 
will offering was realized for the 
church fund. A woman of mental as 
well as of physical vigor, Mrs. Barnes 
has not allowed increasing years to 
lessen her keen interest in life. She 
is the mother of Judge Timothy Coop- 
er, a distinguished ex-member of the 
supreme bench of Mississippi, and a 
staunch believer in the right of 
women to the ballot. 

A Fair Politician. 

Mrs. L. M. Russell, of Oxford, wife 
of State Representative Russell, occu- 
pies a seat with her husband in the 
Legislature, now in session, and is 
just as regularly in her place as he is 
in his. When Mr. Russell is called 
back home to attend to private busi- 
ness, Mrs. Russell remains in Jackson 
to look after “our bill,” as she calls 
the “‘Anti-Frat’’ bill, of which her hus- 
band is the author. Mrs. Russell is an 
expert politician, and a very charming 
woman. 

Lily Wilkinson Thompson. 


| 


Massachusetts. 





Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald and Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett of Boston have 
been arranging for a suffrage week in 


upon public questions. 

They now hold a superior position. 

They are and should be held subor- 
dinate. 

They are not equipped to teach. 

Their chief duty is to train their 
children’s minds. 

They should become experts in 
governance before seeking the fran- 
chise, 

Under no circumstances should they 
attempt to deal with political prob- 
lems. 

They are now accorded equa! oppor- 
tunities to earn their livings. 

They ought not to compete with 
men in the rude world of business. 

They are not fitted for holding 
Office. 

They are permitted to serve on 
school boards. 

They should be satisfied with the 
existing enlightened government. 

Politics is a mire of corruption. 

They are mercenaries. 

They are visionaries. 

They cannot understand or appre- 
ciate economics. 

Their business is to manage the 
household and safeguard the expendi- 
tures. 

They would insist upon holding of- 
fice. 

They would not assume official re- 
sponsibilities. 

Chivalrous men can be relied upon 
to protect the interests of women of 
their own class. , 

Witness the arduous endeavors of 
sixteen hundred men teachers in this 
city to obtain “equal pay for equal 
work” for fifteen thousand women 
teachers. 

They are socialists. 

They are individualists, 

They are too ignorant to vote. 

They are too wise to want to vote. 

“And so the wheel goes round and 
round.” 





South Dakota. 


Two capable, energetic young wo- 
men are among the workers in this 
State for the suffrage amendment— 
Miss Rose Bower of Rapid City and 
Miss Jessie M. Both’ have 


given up good paying positions to en- 


Hulsey. 





Springfield, 

April 4. 
The local League will have head- 

quarters in a central part of the city, | 


which will open on 


and women will be in charge. 

Meetings will be held in various 
parts of the city at noon, in the after- 
noon and in the evening. All associa- 
tions in the city interested in the 
movement will be asked to co-cperate, 
and it is hoped that the public inter- 
est will be thoroughly aroused, 

The Teachers’ Club will have a 
meeting Thursday evening at their 
rooms. There will be a noon meeting 
at the Boston & Albany shops in West 
Springfield. One of the first events of 
the week will be a tea at the home of 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, to which the 
College Club will be invited. 

It is hoped that Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo, O., will be present 
to address the opening meeting. 
Among the speakers expected from 
the eastern part of the State, in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Fitzgerald and Mrs. Den- 
nett, are Mrs. Teresa E. Crowley, Miss 
Anne Withington, Miss Margaret Fo- 
ley, Mrs. Stanley McCormack, Mrs. 
Mary H. Page and Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Newell. 

Mrs. Henry M. Phillips, president of 
the Springfield Equal Suffrage League, 
on her return journey from the South 
recently, spent several days in New 
York in the interest of the cause. She 
has returned to Springfield with a 
heightened sense of the importance 
of the movement, and full of enthusi- 
asm. 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Ek. S. A. will be held at the Headquar- 
ters, 585 Boylston street, on Friday 
afternoon, April 8, after the business 
meeting. Miss La Follette will read 
the play, “How the Vote Was Won.” 


New York. 


The Equal Franchise Society held 
its last meeting of the season on the 
afternoon of March 24, at the Garden 
Theatre. Mrs. Mackay, president of 
the organization, in her opening ad- 
dress, gave figures showing’ the 
growth of the society. 

“A year ago, when the first meeting 
of this society was called,” she said, | 
“we had 16 members. When we held 
the first meeting in the early winter 
we had 250. We now have 625 mem- 
bers, and I think that shows that we 
have a reason for existence.” 

Col. George Harvey, one of the di- 
rectors of the society, was the chief 
speaker. He enumerated the time- 
worn objections to woman suffrage 
and made them ridiculous by pairing 
them off in what he termed “a lesson 
in contradictions.” The lesson was 
as follows: 

Women would forsake their chil- 
dren to vote. 

They would not vote at all. 

Their political antagonism to. their 
husbands would destroy the family. 

They would vote as their husbands 
vote. 

They already exercise greater pow- 
er indirectly than they could hope to 
wield directly. 





They are not capable of passing 


gage in suffrage field work. 

Miss Hulsey, reader and imperson- 
ator, is a graduate of the Chicago Co- 
lumbia School of Oratory, and for sev- 
eral years has made a specialty of 
training contest classes. She begins 
her work in each town with a recital, 
stays a day or two and organizes a 
contest class, then goes on until she 
has visited four or five towns. She 
then returns to the first town, where 
the contestants have by this time 
committed their selections and are 
ready for training. She stays a week, 
trains the class and personally super- 
intends the contest, then goes on to 
the second town, and so on. Mrs. 
Hermione Herbert, Hudson, S. D., will 
make engagements for Miss Hulsey. 

In addition to extensive field work, 
Miss Bower, as State Franchise Super- 
intendent for the W. C. T. U., is en- 
listing the local unions all over the 
State. Through the last White Rib- 
bon Journal she directs them to 
write to Genevieve Sackett, Amherst, 
O., for free literature, plan of work 
for 1910, briefs for franchise debate, 
clippings and copy for iocal news- 
papers; to Miss Ruby I. Gilbert, 131 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, for assorted 
leaflets on Franchise, and to Mrs. F. 
A. Bidwell, Mitchell, S. D., for contest 
book No. 14, price 10 cents. 





Maryland. 





The Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more is editing an excellent suffrage 
column in the “Baltimore Daily News.” 

Miss Mary E. Lent has resigned her 
office as president of the Just Govern- 
ment League because it requires more 
attention than she can give. The work 
of the League has grown to almost 
enormous proportions in the last few 
weeks, especially since it was decided 
to canvass the city for suffrage by 
wards and precincts, and Miss Lent 
feels that the presidency of so large 
an organization needs someone who 


can give more time and thought to it | 


than she is at present able. Mrs. 
Donald R. Hooker is temporarily in 
charge. 

Woman suffrage is given promin- 
ence in the April number of the 
“Westminster White Ribbon Herald.” 
It says in part: 

“Our slow moving people are begin- 
ning to ‘sit up and take notice’ of the 
trend of the world’s thought and ac- 
tion on this important subject, and it 
seems that we may go ahead of what 
are supposed to be more progressive 
communities. Still Pond, Md., has 
granted its women municipal suffrage 
on the same terms as men; the city 
council of Easton has voted to confer 
a limited municipality suffrage on the 
women there; Baltimore boasts of 
several flourishing and active suffrage 
clubs of women, and a Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage two hundred 
strong—larger than either Boston or 
New York can boast; and the Balti- 
more American has published frequent 
excellent and friendly editorials on 
the subject through the winter.” 


Connecticut. 





The Political Equality Club of 
Meriden at its recent annual meeting 





dent, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, was with 
her daughter in Denver, Col., at the 
time. The vote was unanimous in her 
favor. She has faithfully served the 
club for years. Mrs. Rogers was in 
Denver three months and came home 
with glowing accounts of the ener- 
getic, progressive Western people. She 
attended several functions and met 
many charming women who are a 
force for suffrage. 

During Mrs. Rogers’ absence, Mrs. 
Ella F. Lewis, first vice-president, act- 
ed as president. The second meet- 
ing after Mrs. Rogers’ return, an In 
Memoriam service was held by the 
club for Mrs. Lewis, who very sud- 
denly passed over into the Beyond. 
Mrs. Lewis was highly esteemed by 
all and she will be greatly missed. 
She was a writer of both prose and 
poetry. Talented and strong in her 
convictions, with keen wit and argu- 
ment, she gave impetus to the meet- 
ings that was always appreciated. 
The cause of suffrage was near to her 
heart, and her interest in all that ad- 
vanced it never weakened. Mrs. M. 
J. Gerard was elected to her place as 
first vice-president, and Mrs. Ida Hoff- 
man was made second vice-president. 

Mrs. Hoffman is a young woman of 
Russian birth. She can be rightly 
termed a growing woman for the 
larger life that makes for educational 
progress. Although she has a nine- 
year-old’ daughter and keeps a home, 
her ambition to grasp the great prob- 
lems of today has sent her to study 
during certain hours in the High 
School that she may become fitted 
for broader walks of life. She has 
given a talk before the club on ‘“Rus- 
sia and Its Customs,” and also be- 
fore the Thursday Club in this city. 
She always has a bright word at the 
right time, and is a great acquisition 
to our club. 

We are hoping to increase membcer- 
ship this year. The fund left by the 
late Hon. I. C. Lewis is used to good 
advautage along many lines where it 
will best promote the interests of the 
suffrage cause. The field is a large 
one to cover in this State, and the 
Meriden Club intends to be one of the 
foremost to help in the seed sowing. 

A. A. Truesdell. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Harriet Mcliquham. 


English suffragists have lost an able 
and faithful pioneer worker by the 
death, on January 24, of Mrs. Harriet 
Mecllquham, of Gloucestershire. 

Mrs. Mecliquham was born in Lon- 
don in the year that Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne. Her early life 
was passed amidst surroundings sym- 
pathetic to freedom of thought. She 
was a great reader of the advanced 
literature of the day and fond of at 
tending lectures by eminent mid-Vic- 
torian “agitators.” Speaking at a wom- 
an’s suffrage meeting in Cheltenham 
on Sept. 28, 1906, she recalled that it 
was fifty years ago that very day that 
she first heard a lecture on women’s 
suffrage. The lecturer was the late 
George Jacob Holyoake. She further 
recalled that she was present in the 
House of Commons when the Women’s 
Suffrage Bill was blocked by members 
talking out time on the Verminous 
Persons Bill. 


In 1858 she married Mr. J. H. Me- 
Ilquham, surveyor to the Cheltenham 
Improvement Commissioners. In her 
new home she gave long and valuable 
service in the domain of local govern- 
ment. In spite of the prejudice which 
then existed against women interfer- 
ing in such matters, she determined to 
test the law with regard to women’s 
rights to be elected on local public 
bodies; and in 1881 she was chosen by 
a large majority as Poor Law Guard- 
ian for Boddington in the Tewkesbury 
Union. She was one of the first women 
Guardians to be elected, and her eligi- 
bility was contested on the ground 
that she was a married woman. The 
Local Government Board, however, de- 
clined to intervene; and her example 
was followed widely throughout the 
country by both unmarried and mar- 
ried women, whose services on boards 
of Guardians, once thought to be in- 
convenient or objectionable on various 
pleas, are now regarded as well-nigh 
indispensable. Mrs. MeclIlquham soon 
came to be recognized as one of the 
most useful and efficient members of 
the Tewkesbury Board. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1894 that it was made clear 
by the Local Government Act “that no 
person shall be disqualified by sex or 
marriage” from electing or being 
elected to Boards of Guardians and 
the various new parochial bodies then 
being established. 

She was appointed a Parisn Over- 
seer, an unusual office for a woman to 
hold. She was the first Chairman of 
Staverton Parish Council under the 
new act, and acted as returning officer 
at the second Parish Council election. 
She also acted as Rural District 
Councillor, and sat for some years 
on the Boddington and _ Staverton 
School Board, and some five years 


on the Board of Management 
after the Education Act of 1902. 
In recent years she relinquished 


most of her public offices, but not be- 
fore she had abundantly vindicated 
women’s claim to a share in every 
branch of local government work. In 
none of these offices is women’s eligi- 





re-elected its old officers. The presi- 


bility now disputed. 
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THE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST’S PLEA. 





By Lurana W. Sheldon. 





Suggested by Mrs. Catt’s address be- 
fore the Woman’s Forum. 


We are but women! Let us still, we 


pray, 

Our husband's wishes and his voice 
obey! 

We are but women, weak in strength 
and wiul— 


Leave us, we beg, to nurse our weak- 
ness still! 


We are unlettered. Politics and law 
Our ears are deaf to, and our souls 


abhor! 

Our eyes turn nowhere but to heaven's 
dome— 

We would know nothing! Let us hide 
at home! 


We are so foolish! Give us not, I 
pray, 

A voice in matters of import today! 

We have our servants! let our lackeys, 
please, 

Still do our voting and leave us our 
ease! 


We pay our taxes! Yes, but must we 
know 

Where all our earnings or our incomes 
go? 

We love our children, but must we 
give thought 

To what is taught them and by whom 
they're taught? 


We have among us those well versed 
in sin— 

To let us vote would be to let them in. 

Shall they, the vicious, each a ballot 
pen? 

Why not leave voting to the pure—the 
men? 


We are but women! Why should we 
have voice 

In city matters or a nation’s choice? 

With Indians, idiots, children, let us 
stay— 

We would be always what we are 
today. 





WOMEN AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 





In the average happy human fam- 
ily, the mother’s rights are protected. 
Such women do not need to appeal to 
courts of law on their own behalf be- 
cause they already have privileges 
more than the law would grant them. 

Because this is true there are many 
people in all classes of society who 
belittle the subject of woman's wrongs 
or rights. They believe that woman 
is already a favored individual and 
that she has no wrongs of which to 
complain. 

But we cannot judge the position of 
woman by a superficial view of the 
more fortunate women. Just as the 
test of one’s physical health is the 
condition of the weakest organ, so the 
test of woman’s social right is the 
status of the weakest woman. 

Turning to the iaws of California 
to see how the personal liberty of 
women is protected we find: 

Penal Code, Sec. 266a. Every per- 
son who, within this State takes any 
female person against her will and 
without her consent, or with her con- 
sent procured by fraudulent induce- 
ment or misrepresentation, for the pur- 
pose of prostitution, is punishable by 
imprisonment in the State prison not 
exceeding five years, and a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars. 

One must notice that there is no 
minimum penalty. The offender may 
be found guilty and get a sentence of 
only one dollar and one day. By Sec- 
tion 489 of the same code we find: 

Grand larceny is punishable by im- 
prisonment in the State prison for not 
less than one nor more than ten years. 


And Section 487 of the same code 
includes among other things in grand 
larceny the stealing of a horse, mare, 
cow, steer, calf or mule. For the 
stealing of these animals the offender 
can get no less than one year impris- 
onment, and may get as high as ten 
years. A maximum penalty of five 
years for stealing a woman and ten 
years for stealing a mule or a calf! 
Obviously, not a very high valuation 
by California legislators of the women 
of their own nation and race. 

When it comes to daughters of a 
neighboring race the disparity in 
values is greater and even more fa- 
vorable to the domestic animals; for 
by Sec. 266c the penalty for selling a 
Japanese or Chinese girl is a fine of 
not less than one thousand or more 
than five thousand dollars, or impris- 
onment in the county jail not less 
than six nor more than twelve months. 
Here the Legislature has reduced the 
offense of stealing a defenseless hu- 
man being to a misdemeanor, pun- 
ished only by a jail commitment, 
while the stealing of a calf is care- 
fully kept a felony and punished by a 
penitentiary sentence. 

Nor is it of laws alone that women 
need complain. For these laws, weak 
and meager though they are for the 


defense of womanhood, are seldom en- 
forced. 

The very sections above quoted are 
almost a dead letter on the statute 
books, and the crimes of white slav- 
ery and prostitution which they were 
designed to combat flourish. And the 
victims, to the shame of the civiliza- 
tion of today, are the young, the ig- 
norant, the helpless. They are or- 
phan girls and the daughters of poor 
widows and of exploited working men. 
The greater part of them are under 
the age of eighteen. Mr. Amos G. 
Warner (in his book, American Char- 
ities) says that among the girls who 
are victims of evil institutions are the 
feeble-minded and those bordering on 
feeble-mindedness. 

Every one who has investigated this 
evil, however different their points of 
view, is agreed that those things do 
not exist and could not exist except by 
the protection of the police and poli- 
ticians of the cities. S. S. McClure 
said recently that “90 per cent. of 
the women leading an evil life are held 
in subjection by men who are helped 
by the police of our cities.” And The 
Philanthropist in a recent issue said: 
“With the local courts the politician 
is all-powerful. He protects his own, 
the surveyors of vice, and the latter 
furnish the votes by which the ma- 
chine is kept in power.”—Agnes H. 
Downing in The Progressive Woman. 





RECENT SUFFRAGE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 





Send to National Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 505 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, for copies of “The Status of 
Woman,” 3 cents, by Mary Johnston, 
author of “To Have and To Hold.” It 
is a remarkable presentation in brief 
form of the historical evolution of 
women's position. 


“The Reason Why,” 15 cents per 100, 
a leaflet by the same author, is a con- 
fession of suffrage faith as held by 
this gifted Southern woman. 

“Equal Rights Between the Sexes,” 
15 cents per 100, by Dr. Tyler, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, is 
another leaflet from Virginia, a vigor- 
ous and original argument. 

“Shall Women Vote,” 5 cents, by 
Prof. W. I. Thomas of Chicago Univer- 
sity, author of “Eugenics,” is a bril- 
liant and scholarly as well as humor- 
ous analysis of the difference between 
the social view of woman held today 
and that of the past, with the irresistt- 
ble application of the facts to the poli- 
tical development of the near future. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with pic- 
tures of »rominent suffragists. 

“Pcccion of Julia Ward Howe et al. 
to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts,” 5 cents, is a reproduction of the 
able legal brief prepared by Mrs. Tere- 
sa Crowley for the Massachusetts 
hearing, with statement of case fol- 
lowed by points and authorities, listed 
under eleven heads. The opinions and 
statistics embodied in this admirable 
paper are the latest attainable. 

“A Man's View of Woman Suffrage,” 
by Prof. Borden P. Bowne of Boston 
University, 2 for 5 cents, is an acute 
and witty attack upon certain stock 
arguments against woman suffrage, by 
one of our foremost philosophical writ- 
ers and thinkers. 

“What To Do,” 3 for 5 cents, is an 
invaluable little folder telling inexperi- 
enced workers how to go to work and 
what to do. Definite, witty, indispen- 
sable hints. 

“John Stuart Mill’s Speech in Par- 
liament, May 20, 1867,” is a reprint of 
this classic address. It should be a 
household documént in every suffrage 
home. 

“Why Equal Suffrage Has Been a 
Success,” by Dr. Thomas, Professor of 
Economics at the Women’s College of 
Baltimore, 5 cents. This is one of the 
most admirable papers put forth in 
favor of suffrage during recent years. 

“Bible Light on Woman Suffrage,” 
by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 
5 cents, is a pamphlet which will ap- 
peal particularly to religious readers. 

“Partial Democracy and the Child,” 
by Prof. Frances Squire Potter, 2 for 
5 cents, is an original treatment of the 
discrepancy between the democratic 
ideal of our public school system and 
the social environment for which it is 
the training. Good for teachers. 

In addition to the foregoing publica- 
tions, the National will have some new 
leaflets for the National Convention, 
which it is hoped will be of value to 
each delegate. 





IMPORTANT RAILROAD AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. 





Railroads have granted reduced 
rate of a fare and three-fifths,for the 
round trip to Washington, D. C., on 
the certificate plan. Certificates 
must be secured at the time of pu~- 
chasing the going ticket: these to be 
deposited with the railroad secretary 
on arrival in Washington and vised 
by the joint agent, who will be pres- 
ent at the Convention for this pur- 
pose on April 16, for which a fee of 
25 cents will be charged. 


As the number of certificates issued 
for this meeting will govern the fares 








for future conventions, it is very im- 
portant that all persons attending the 
convention purchase tickets,with cer- 
tificates. It is also very important 
that friends for whom the reduction 
by means of using the certificates be- 
cause of living near Washington 
should secure them, as the number 
used will help those at a distance to 
secure a lower rate. This reduced 
rate covers the dates of the meetings 
of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, April 14 to 19, and those of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, April 18 to 25; the entire time 
limit being April 11 to 27 inclusive. 
Please notify any friends who, you 
think, may wish to take advantage of 
these rates to make a visit to the 
National Capitol. 


California and the Pacific Coast. 


Persons coming from California and 
the Pacific coast are advised that 
their best way is to take advantage 
of the round trip, for which tickets 
will be sold April 6, 7 and 8—$107.50 
—good to return until October 31. 


Chicago, 


Friends who are coming from the 
West may wish to join the special 
train which will leave Chicago on 
April 12 at 10.30 A. M., arriving in 
Washington the following morning 
about 9 o'clock. Should there not be 
a sufficient number to justify a spe- 
cial train, extra sleepers to accommo- 
date our members will be attached to 
the Pennsylvania 10.30 A. M. train, 
April 12, arriving in Washington at 
8.40 A. M. the following day. Reser- 
vations and any further information 
desired with regard to train service to 
be obtained by applying to F. O. Bir- 
ney, local passenger agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Lines, 248 South Clark street, 
Chicago. 


South and West. 


The Railroad Association of the 
South, West and the Territory  be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and Chicago 
have not granted the concession for 
our convention, but members attend- 
ing from either of these territories 
should purchase tickets for attend- 
ance at the D. A. R. Convention and 
get a certificate for the same, the 


‘time limit covering both that conven- 


tion, our own, and that of the United 
States Daughters of 1812; tickets ex- 
tended to May 2. 


New York. 


The regular one-way rate, New 
York to Washington, D. C., is $5.65, 
making fare for the round trip on the 
certificate plan, including vising, $9.30. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has ar- 
ranged to attach such special cars as 
are necessary to meet the reyuire- 
ments of travel to train No. 51, leav- 
ing New York, Wednesday, April 13, 
West 23d street, 10.55 A. M., and Jer- 
sey City 11.17 A. M., arriving Wash- 
ington 4.20 P. M. 


Tickets. 


On sale from all points April 11 to 
14 inclusive—return limit April 27. 

For further particulars address 
Lucy E. Anthony, Railroad Secretary. 
505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The question is pending in the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature whether co-educa- 
tion shall be abolished at the State 
University and young women be here- 
after refused admission. 


The Oklahoma Legislature has 
passed a bill providing a penalty or 
twenty years’ imprisonment for any- 
one guilty of in any way engaging in 
the white slave traffic. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club is up in 
arms against a section of a building 
ordinance now pending in the city 
council which permits the erection of 
billboards on the roofs of houses. 


During a recent address in New 
York City on Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell of Washington, 
D. C., stated that the illiteracy of the 
Negro in America had decreased to 47 
per cent. 


The refusal of Russian authorities 
to allow any published reports of the 
trial of Mrs. Breshkovsky is a confes- 
sion that the Government dare not 
face the verdict of the world on its 
action. It will not promote sympathy 
for tyranny. 


The club women of Nebraska are 
said to be responsible for the new 
State law which requires each school 
district to set aside each year ten 
cents for each child in it of school 
age, the money to be devoted to the 
school district library. 

A deserved tribute to Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Shaw Lowell is proposed by the 
memorial committee in the shape of 
a fountain to be placed in Corlear’s 
Hook Park, New York, on the East 
river water front just below Grand 
street. 


Fully one-half of the total vote cast 
at the recent school election in Exe- 
ter, N. H., was polled by the women 
voters. Their representative on the 
school board, Miss Frances E. Smith, 
was re-elected for a second term of 
three years. She is an ex-teacher of 
many years’ experience. 


Because of the affection in which 
the late Gov. John A. Johnson was 
heid in his home State, a fund of $22.- 
000 has been raised by Minnesotans 
to help care for his widow during her 
life and to provide a scholarship in 
the State University for worthy stu- 


dents after her death. Mrs. Johnson 
is to receive $100 per month, at least. 


The eighth annual New Voters’ Fes- 
tival will be held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on Sunday, April 3, at 3.30 
P. M. Brand Whitlock, Mayor of To- 
ledo, and Judge Michael J. Murray, of 
the Boston municipal court, will 
speak, and the freeman’s oath will be 
administered by Judge Francis Low- 
ell. Ex-President Eliot of Harvard will 
preside. 


The All-Around Club of Tufts Col- 
lege announces a reading in the new 
gymnasium on Monday evening of the 
play, “How the Vote Was Won,” by 
Miss L. La Follette. Miss La Follette 
is well known as the daughter of the 
senator from Wisconsin, and at pres- 
ent she is in New England as the 
guest of the Massachusetts Equal 
Suffrage League. During her visit she 
will speak at several other colleges. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Company 
announce that on the tenth of March, 
Selma Lagerlif’s “Gosta Berling” went 
into its eleventh edition, and her .wo 
more recent works, “The Miracles of 
Anti-Christ” and “Invisible Links,” 
were again reprinted. Since the popu- 
lar favor of Selma Lagerlif was shown 
when she was awarded the Nobel 
prize of $40,000 in 1909, the demand 
for her books has been steadily on the 
increase. 


The Fatiers and Mothers’ Club will 
hold at the Twentieth Century Club 
house, 3 Joy street, Boston, on April 
5, at 2.30 P. M., a Club Recreation and 
Home Talent Day, entertainment fur- 
nished by the members, consisting of 
songs, stories, poems and Limericks, 
anagrams, riddles, mythological guess- 
ing, games and others—original—bor- 
rowed—and _ purloined! Come with 
your best! Time limit, 5 minutes. A 
“cake and candy sale,” for which all 
are urged to contribute and _ solicit 
contributions, and from the supply of 
which everyone is invited to purchase. 


Miss Gertrude Jordan, who was 
elected last November on the Repub- 
lican ticket treasurer of Cherry Coun- 
ty, is entitled to hold that office. That 
was the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, which says that 
under the Constitution there is noth- 
ing to bar a woman from filling such 
a place. Miss Jordan’s predecessor 
refused to surrender the office to her, 
on the ground that a woman is not 
competent under the statutes. Judge 
Jacob Fawsett dissented from the ma- 
jority opinion, on the ground that it 
was establishing a dangerous prece- 
dent, urging that if.a woman were 
competent to be county treasurer 
there was no reason why she should 
not be governor. 


tight college boys, members of the 
Columbia Equal Suffrage League, of 
which Arthur Levy is president, vol- 
unteered to act as ushers at the bene- 
fit matinee which Miss Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson gave at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre on March 31 for the 
benefit of the Equality League for 
Self-Supporting Women. Miss Elliott 
recited a suffrage poem by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman between the acts, and 
Forbes-Robertson made a_ speech. 
Many box parties were arranged for 
the event. Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay 
paid $100 for a box, besides taking a 
score of orchestra seats at the regu- 
lar price. Others who, entertained 
guests were Mrs. Archibald Alexan 
der, Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, 
Mrs. John N. Brannon, Mrs. Herbert 
Carpenter, Mrs. Robert G. Ingersol! 
and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop. 

A bright young Canadian suffragist 
visited Boston this week. She is the 
daughter of James L. Hughes, inspec- 
tor of public schools of Toronto, who 
brought a party of 322 school teachers 
of that city and vicinity to visit Bos- 
ton, Concord and Plymouth. Her 
mother, Ada Marie Hughes, was pres- 
ident of the Congress of Kindergar- 
ten Teachers at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893, and for four years 
has been president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Association. Miss 
Hughes belongs to the International 
Suffrage Alliance. To a Herald re- 
porter she said: 

“My father enrolled me in a suf- 
frage society when I was a small girl. 
I think that all of us just take it for 
granted. There is a good-sized Cana- 
dian Suffrage Association, and a To- 
ronto Branch Association. Nearly all 
of the teachers here belong to the 
latter organization. But we are not 
militant suffragettes. We want the 
vote simply because we believe that 
men and women are intellectually 
equal, and because we think that by 
this means women can better protect 
themselves.” ° 





SUFFRAGE LITERARY BUREAU. 





The Publication Committee of the 
Equal Franchise Society will read 
manuscripts on suffrage, and place 
them, if possible, in magazines and 
newspapers. Postage for return must 
be enclosed. 

Address Mrs. J. C. Finch, Room 
295-A, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


WOMEN INVESTORS. 





Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 


If you have non-dividend paying 
stock, bring it with you and exchange 
for something of value. 


E. L. Lowell, 
60 State St. 


JUS SUFFRAGIL 
The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Mar- 
tina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, 
Holland; price 82 cents a year. Gives the 
news of the organized movement for 
woman suffrage all over the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that case 
10 cents additional should be enclosed to 
cover cost of money order and postage. 





TO LET.—A large, pleasant room, 
well furnished, near street cars; all 
modern conveniences. Mrs. Gilbert, 
109 Pleasant street, Dorchester. 


BOARD AND LODCINC 

First-class board and lodging, permanent or 
transient, may be had with Miss A. Dillet, 19 
Westminster Ave., Roxbury, Mass., steam heat, 
open plumbing, all mouern cunveniences. 
Owing to the peculiar construction of the house 
every rvom is a corner room with sunshine and 
fresh air. Miss Dillet is a trained nurse, and 
was for years at the head of the surgica) depart- 
ment of the New Engiand Hospital for women 
and children. Can give skilled care to elderly 
eople or invalids. Pleasant situation. House 
has sun parlor and open piazza. Easy access to 
Washington Street and tgleston Square cars. 
Best References. Telephone, Roxbury 2164-5. 





THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine of tales, essays and verse, 
edited and written wholly by CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS GILMAN, 67 Charlton st., New York 
City, $1.00 per year. 





HUMOROUS. 





Little Girl: “Mother, that’s such a 
nasty little boy; whenever he passes 
me he makes a face.’ Mother: “Very 
rude of him. I hope you don’t do it 
back.” Little Girl: “Oh, dear, no! I 
simply turn up my nose and treat 
him with despisery.”—Punch. 





Little Margie (after watching her 
small brother devouring several large 
sections of chocolate cake): “Mamma, 
isn’t it funny how much larger Jimmy 
really is than he appears to be from 
the outside?”—Judge. 





“IT hope you don’t mind my asking,” 
said a woman diffidently, “but should 
I call you Professor or Doctor?” 

“Oh, call me anything you like,” 
was the great man’s rejoinder. “Some 
people call me an old idiot.” 

“Really?” the lady murmured, with 
sweet innocence. “But then, they 
would be people who knew you inti- 
mately.”—The United Presbyterian. 





Elliot, attending his first wedding, 
was a most interested observer. The 
white gown and long veil of the bride 
apparently increased her size, while 
the evening clothes of the rather 
diminutive groom made him seem still 
smaller. The disparity of size imme- 
diately attracted Elliot’s attention, 
and leaning over, he said in excited 
tones: “Mother, was father that little 
when we got him?’’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 





Ethel, aged three, had been to visit 
her cousins, two fun-loving, romping 
boys. She had climbed upon her 
father’s knee and was telling him of 
her visit. “Papa, every night when 
John and George say their prayers 
they ask God to make them good 
boys,” said she. 

“That’s nice,” said papa. 

Then thinking soberly for a few 
minutes, she said: “He ain’t done it 
yet.”—The Delineator. 





The only vacant seats in the train 
were turned so as to face each other. 
I told my little girl, four years of age, 
to take the seat in front of me, as rid- 
ing backward would not make her 
sick. She hesitated and said: “I 
know it won’t make me sick, ,but if I 
ride backward will I go to the same 
place you are going to?’—Delineator. 





MISS M. 





The Red Glove Shop . 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 
for the Price 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 
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